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DISCUSSION 

ON AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

John B. McMaster : Those of us who have special 
interest in the history of our own country must surely 
have been impressed with the extraordinary activity in 
that field during the last few years, and we must have 
also been impressed with the change in the manner of 
treatment. 

We have come to the co-operative period. Of course 
there is nothing new in that idea, as it has been tried 
many times in our own country. Spark's American Bi- 
ography is perhaps the best of earlier attempts at co-op- 
erative work. In a later period the American Men of 
Letters Series, the American Commonwealth Series, and 
the American Statesmen Series afford other examples ; 
but it has been reserved for our time to attempt to treat 
our history in this way, and we have now in course of 
publication four series of co-operative American His- 
tory, and we have also the work Mr. Wright has outlined 
to-night. 

The difference between them is one on which I wish 
to say a few words. If you take such a history of the 
United States as that now being published under the 
editorship of Professor Hart, you have in general a sort 
of relay treatment. One author takes up the story where 
another lays it down and it is carried on in that way. 

In the work which Mr. Wright has outlined for us, 
the manner of treatment is entirely different. Instead 
of the first author beginning with the discovery of the 
country and going on to a certain period where another 
takes it up, each of them will have to go back to the be- 
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ginning for his foundation and come down to about the 
present time. So that, if there are eight books or twelve 
books, instead of having twelve pieces of continuous 
narrative, we shall have twelve parallel treatments of 
our history. May such a work be considered an eco- 
nomic history ? I think not, for it is only by reading 
each one of them that we can acquire the information 
necessary to write an economic history. To take a sin- 
gle illustration : you recall that when the War of the 
Revolution ended, our country, from an economic point 
of view, was in a state of complete chaos. We had no 
treaty of commerce with England nor with Spain, whose 
possessions surrounded us on three sides and whose 
islands lay off our door. There were thirteen states, 
each one of them regulating its foreign trade with its 
neighbor in its own way. Each state issued its own paper 
money and made it legal tender, and when it thought 
fit, backed it up with force acts. Manufactures had 
scarcely passed beyond the household stage. Mining 
was a small industry. Agriculture was primitive, and 
agricultural implements crude. Means of transporta- 
tion on land were of the poorest kind. Roads were bad, 
and the great rivers unbridged. In all the country there 
were only two state banks. 

Now, without going into the details of the economic 
condition, those facts caused a certain amount of dis- 
tress, which produced two results of interest to the gen- 
eral historian. 

In the first place, they drove the people from the sea- 
board into the Mohawk Valley, and over the mountains 
to Kentucky and Tennessee. In the second place, they 
caused the dire distress which made our Constitution 
just as much a necessity from an economic as from a 
political point of view. That is shown by the instru- 
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ment itself. Why has Congress sole power to coin 
money ? Because of the misery produced when each of 
the thirteen states issued paper money. Why may not 
a state make anything but gold and silver legal tender? 
Because they had made other things legal tender. Why 
should the Constitution require all laws to be uniform 
throughout the United States? Because when those 
laws were not uniform the condition of interstate trade 
was practically 

Now, will it be possible in covering this period, say, 
from 1783 to 1790, in a number of books treating the 
subject separately in the manner outlined to-night, pop- 
ulation, finance, money, coinage, banking, for authors 
having these subjects in charge to treat them in such 
way as will set forth the conditions which led to the 
framing of our Constitution or the western movement of 
population ? Will the general reader get from them, 
even taken together, such a cross-section as will give 
him the economic condition of the life of the people at 
that period ? 

That, it seems to me, can best be done by some one 
who, when the books are written, will use them for the 
purpose of writing a one-volume economic history, a 
work that ought to be in the hands of every American 
citizen at the moment. 

Charles H. Hull : As Mr. Ashley told us, five years 
ago, 1 historians in all eras seem to have turned their at- 
tention by preference to those subjects in the past which 
chiefly interested them in the present. This is illus- 
trated by the chroniclers of the age of chivalry, the ecclesi- 
astical historians during the wars of religion, and the 

1 Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1899, 
vol. I, pp. 16-17 ; printed in full in Ashley's Surveys, Historic and 
Economic, pp. 22-30. 
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political historians of the nineteenth century, whose per- 
formances alone are allowed, by certain disputatious doc- 
tors of our modern scholasticism, to be " history proper." 

But Mr. Ashley went on to show that the increasing 
pressure of industrial problems in the age in which we 
live, — this era of capitalistic industries and world mar- 
kets, — must produce in its turn, was indeed already pro- 
ducing its appropriate growth of economic historians, a 
Beloch, a Eevasseur, a Webb — modesty forbade him to 
add, an Ashley. 

Economic history, then, is by no means something 
opposed to " history proper." It is, on the contrary, the 
proper history for our age. If not exactly heir appar- 
ent, it stands, at least, in the legitimate line of histori- 
cal succession. It may claim good right to enter into 
the hard-won heritage of the historian's experience. 

Now that experience, of a sort pertinent to the Carne- 
gie Institution's undertaking, is by no means inconsid- 
erable. In the field of political history alone, there have 
been numerous cooperative undertakings, and not a few 
of them have enjoyed substantial financial support. 
These, like other books, have had their fates, some of 
usefulness and some of futility. But among students of 
political history there would be, I suppose, a fairly gen- 
eral agreement upon one thing at least. All in all, 
those cooperative undertakings have proved most suc- 
cessful whose managers, refusing to attempt a popular 
narrative adorned with premature generalizations, have 
bent their energies chiefly to making available histori- 
cal documents, wisely chosen and competently edited. 

The lesson of European experience seems to be clear 
and conclusive upon this point. The German " Monu- 
menta," the French " Documents in£dits," the British 
" Chronicles and Memorials," are concurring witnesses, 
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upon one side ; the series of Heeren, of Oncken, of La- 
visse and Rambaud, on the other. Even the volumes 
now appearing with the posthumous sanction of the 
prodigious Iyord Acton seem unlikely to reverse the 
verdict. 

American experience is to the same effect. Mr. Hu- 
bert Howe Bancroft's decision not to publish the best of 
his fifteen or twenty thousand documents, but to give us, 
instead, the opinions concerning them all formed by 
his industrious corps of clerks, has been matter of gen- 
eral regret. Who does not turn ten times to the critical 
portions of Justin Winsor's " History," undiscriminating 
though they sometimes be, for once that he refers to its 
narrative parts? 

Or, to bring the matter still closer home, why did the 
American Historical Association reject the proposal 
that it issue a comprehensive history of the United 
States in half a hundred octaves, more or less ? Was it 
for lack of intrinsic merit in the scheme, or merely be- 
cause, in the opinion of the Association's most experi- 
enced members, the personal and financial resources at 
command would be better employed in supporting a 
Historical Manuscripts Commission and a Commission 
on Public Archives ? 

If, then, we may judge from the experience of politi- 
cal historians, it appears that Colonel Wright and his 
colleagues can wisely employ the personal and financial 
resources at their command in collecting the sources of 
our economic history, in calendaring them, in publish- 
ing them, in making them available. 

If such is the lesson of experience in political history, 
the peculiarities of economic history serve but to em- 
phasize its import. The relative superficiality, and the 
absolute cocksureness of most of our American economic 
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history, cannot be attributed solely to the newness of 
the discipline, or even to the theoretical prepossessions 
of its devotees. In part, at least, the difficulty must be 
sought elsewhere. Compared with our ecclesiastical 
history, or especially with our political history, the 
sources of our economic history are inaccessible. Those 
social activities whose organs are church and state have 
long been the subjects of a public interest recognized as 
legitimate. Records of their operations are comprehen- 
sive and continuous, and the public has an acknowl- 
edged right of access to them — if not at once, then after 
a discreet period. 

Those social activities, on the other hand, whose 
characteristic organs have been the business firm and 
the business corporation have guarded their records 
with extreme jealousy. Even after the lapse of gener- 
ations there is still no presumptive right of public, or 
even of scientific access to these. It is notorious that 
the facts as to Standard Oil or Amalgamated Copper are 
hard to come at. But how much more accessible are 
the historical documents concerning the American 
China trade or George Smith's money? One of the 
most serious obstacles to the private study of American 
economic history is the inaccessibility of the documents. 
The wide connections, actual and potential, of the Car- 
negie Institution, its wealth, its prestige, seem to fit it 
especially to overcome these difficulties. And until 
they are measurably overcome, no thoroughly creditable 
economic history of the United States can be written by 
anybody. 

But can any collection of sources, however valuable 
for specialists, satisfy the needs of the general reader, 
of the intelligent lawyer, or of the business man, who 
might have enjoyed the independence and vigor of Gen- 
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eral Walker's projected volume of lectures, had Walker 
only lived to publish them ? Certainly not. The gen- 
eral reader, however, is not the person for whom the 
Carnegie Institution was designed. His needs will be 
otherwise catered to. His name is legion, and precisely 
on that account the commercial publisher (with the dis- 
interested assistance of the semi-commercial author) 
may be trusted to look out for him. For example, 
there are now under way two political histories of the 
United States, one of them based ostensibly, and the 
other based, as it appears, in fact, though not in name, 
upon the plan properly rejected by the American His- 
torical Association. 

Given the materials, that is to say, given the docu- 
ments, and we shall not have to wait long for several 
popular economic histories of manageable size, which 
may be safely left to the salutary workings of the strug- 
gle for survival. 1 

Jacob H. Hollander : The possible interest and 
value to the American political economist of an eco- 
nomic history of the United States, of the plan and 

x In justice to the courtesy of his intentions towards Colonel 
Wright, Mr. Hull asks the privilege of printing what he had written 
as a closing paragraph, but was prevented by the time limit from 
actually saying in the discussion: " I have been emboldened, Mr. 
Chairman, to speak thus plainly upon this matter because Colonel 
Wright's paper has assured us, repeatedly and with emphasis, that 
' the real and important work of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology of the Carnegie Institution is to place the largest possible 
collection of materials in the hands of both ' the economist and 
the historian. Those, sir, are welcome words. The members of the 
Historical Association, I feel sure, will be glad to know that, although 
the plans of this monumental historical undertaking were shaped in 
consultation with gentlemen whose professed interests are in eco- 
nomics rather than in history, nevertheless interpretation of the facts 
of our economic history will be deferred, in part at least, until aiter 
the ascertainment of them." 
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scope described by Colonel Wright, is obviously three- 
fold. In the first place, it promises an addition or cor- 
rection to the historical background of economic inter- 
pretation. In the second place, it undertakes to describe 
analytically and systematically the complexities of 
modern industrial life. In the third place, in under- 
taking to trace economic development and to picture 
economic status, it suggests new bases from which eco- 
nomic uniformities are ultimately to be induced and by 
which they are to be verified. 

Of these three possible results the third can be easily 
dismissed. In the sense that any recital of past eco- 
nomic experience, any synthesis of actual economic 
conditions, is grist to his mill, the theoretical economist, 
bent upon the immediate formulation of economic 
hypotheses, will welcome a comprehensive economic 
history of the United States as he would a similar work 
dealing with Germany or Afghanistan. 

Similarity, short shrift may be meted the first possi- 
ble result. The mutual relation of economic history 
and economic theory is no new theme to this company. 
To this sustained dialectic I shall venture no further 
contribution. Whatever advantage, in the nature of 
precision of thought and economy of effort, attend the 
solemn partition of an undiscovered country must long 
since have been attained. Further debate suggests the 
waste of scholastic controversy, barren in result and 
mischievous in the suspension of further investigation 
in the blunting of mental acumen and in the diminution 
of public respect. I shall merely venture this platitude : 
If the writing of economic history is of any good to any- 
body, then the more and the better it be written the 
greater the cause for rejoicing. 

It is to be the second of the three possible aims of the 
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proposed work — the description of actual economic con- 
ditions in the United States, that attention may be more 
properly turned — not so much to criticize what is pro- 
jected as to emphasize the desirability of according it 
larger place. 

There will be no serious dissent from the statement 
that economic investigation in the United States, 
although pursued with unexampled activity, has been 
in the last twenty years almost exclusively historical or 
institutional on the one hand and local or extensive on 
the other. Of extensive economic investigation, eco- 
nomic description in the proper sense of the term, little 
has been attempted and less achieved. The historical 
evolution of economic institutions, as recorded in more 
or less accessible records, the functional activity of 
economic organizations as displayed in limited areas, 
these have defined the scientific activity of the ordinary 
economist. Of the comprehensive study of the struc- 
ture and functions of any actual part of the economic 
organism, we have had in frequent examples. 

In the field of local finance, for example, we have 
had, on the one hand, faithful historical studies of the 
finances of particular states and cities and of particular 
fiscal institutions, and on the other hand we have been 
given intelligent analyses of the present financial status 
of specific localities. But the investigator has probably 
not yet attempted — understand I do not say completed — 
an exhaustive study of local finance in the United 
States, in the spirit in which we may conceive the 
chemist or the physicist approaching a like problem. 
Similarily the institutional history of the negro in cer- 
tain States has been traced and his present status in 
certain limited localities has been described. But the 
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larger subject — the negro in the United States — taken 
in its scientific entirety is still untouched. 

Turn where we will, a similar condition prevails. 
Railroad transportation, trade unionism, taxation, indus- 
trial combination, tariffs, as fields of investigations, 
have been approached only fragmentarily, historically 
or locally. Brought face to face with extensive subject 
matter, we have balked and solaced our souls in the 
thought that comprehensive study of any important 
economic institutions might properly be postponed until 
such number of detailed monographs dealing with 
specific aspects of the subject have been completed as 
will permit full exposition and safe generalization. 

Monographs have multiplied, doctoral dissertations 
have accumulated, and the progress of economic science, 
as judged by results, has been inadequate. The experi- 
ence of twenty years seems to suggest that the prime 
usefulness of extensive economic studies is educational 
and local, and that variety of approach, distinctiveness 
of treatment, change of environment, are grave qualifi- 
cations, under existing conditions, of the value and cer- 
tainly of the economy of large reliance upon this mono- 
graphic method of economic investigation. 

The proposition which I venture to submit is that 
the time has now arrived, when, without any nec- 
essary cessation of historical and local studies, the eco- 
nomic investigator, and in particular, he in the United 
States, if he is to attain his highest scientific possibility, 
must adopt a larger mode of inquiry — a mode analogous 
to that employed by the natural sciences, and described 
as extensive, or descriptive, rather than intensive or 
historical. 

He must derive his subject matter not from past his- 
tory alone, nor from the present experience of restricted 
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localities, but he must observe and collect the phenom- 
ena under consideration from an area practically co-ex- 
tensive with their manifestations. He must interpret 
each group of facts in the light of the conditions pre- 
vailing in that particular place ; and he must test the 
uniformities revealed by reference, as tentative hy- 
potheses, to conditions in still other localities. 

If he is attempting safe and useful generalizations he 
must consider, for example, the taxation of corpora- 
tions, not by one state, but by every state. He must 
study the structure and functions of trade unions, not 
with respect to a handful of labor organizations and 
a few convenient cities, but in the light of the policy 
and practice, declared an actual of every important na- 
tional labor union, as displayed in many representative 
localities. 

In a word, the bases of economic industries must here- 
after be, to a much greater degree than heretofore qual- 
itative data, amassed as deliberatively and laboriously 
as chemical and physical data are collected by the natu- 
ral scientist it his laboratory, and at least approximat- 
ing in comprehensiveness the quantitative material 
which the public statistician makes available with in- 
creasing efficiency. 

The successful conduct of economic investigation 
along the extensive or descriptive course thus outlined, 
involves certain requisites. 

The investigator must be able to command, in addi- 
tion to ordinary library apparatus, all primary docu- 
mentary material relative to his enquiry, whether it be 
as ephemeral as municipal reports and trade union jour- 
nals, or as unattainable by formal request as trade 
agreements and corporation records. Similarity, he 
must be able to publish the results of his investigations 
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in the precise form which scientific fidelity, or practical 
usefulness demands, without regard to their commercial 
attractiveness or to the limited resources of existing 
scientific agencies. 

It is with respect to field and experimental work, that 
the occasion for largest change exist. Extensive inves- 
tigation, as distinct from historical study and local en- 
quiry, must bear the same relation to political economy, 
that field work does to geology, and the clinic to medi- 
cine. The immediate environment should first be util- 
ized as an economic laboratory for the development of 
scientific spirit in economic study and sound method in 
economic research, and as the field from which bases or 
working hypotheses may be derived. Thereafter, the 
investigator must extend the range of his enquiry by 
visits to, and even residence in representative localities 
with a view to collecting wider and more varied data 
and to testing tentative conclusions. 

Such a procedure involves two essentials, leisure and 
resources. The investigator's time and energy, if not 
entirely available for scientific inquiry, must certainly 
not be unduly absorbed by the routine engagements of 
the student or the teacher. 

With respect to resources, the investigator must be in 
command of funds sufficient to enable him to visit, and 
upon certain occasions temporarily to reside in repre- 
sentative localities for the purpose of gathering addi- 
tional evidence and of testing and verifying tentative 
conclusions. 

Here seems to lie the present prime usefulness of pri- 
vate endowment in economic research. The description 
of economic status rather than the narrative or economic 
development is the urgent need of economic study in 
the United States. 
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Henry R. SEAGER : It would be highly ungracious 
for an economist to greet the splendid undertaking 
which Mr. Wright has described only with criticism. 
As he has indicated, it is really a work of economists, 
by economists, and for economists. But I take it the 
purpose of this discussion is less laudation of the enter- 
prise than suggestions as to how it may be made even 
more effective and to such suggestions I shall at once 
proceed. 

It seems to me that the topical arrangement, which is 
the most characteristic feature of the investigation, is a 
necessary consequence of the nature of the undertaking. 
At the same time the principal suggestions which I 
wish to make grow out of the particular topical arrange- 
ment which has been adopted. One of the first requi- 
sites of a topical history of this sort is that the topics 
shall be exhaustive ; that no important part of the field 
shall be overlooked. I have gone over the syllabi of 
the eleven divisions rather carefully to make sure that 
every important part of economic history was provided 
for, and I have been able to detect only three omissions 
that seem to me of first-rate importance. 

The omission that has impressed me as especially re- 
grettable is that of what I may call " trade." You will 
remember that the topics succeed each other in the fol- 
lowing order: (1), the population of the country; then, 
not the natural resources of the country which an out- 
and-out economist would probably slip in, but the more 
important industries that have been carried on in the 
country ; (a), agriculture and forestry ; (3), mining ; 
(4), manufacturing ; (5), transportation ; (6), domestic 
and foreign commerce, and (7), money and banking. I 
thought at first that transportation included all trans- 
fers of goods, the mechanical side of trade, and that 
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domestic and foreign commerce included what I have in 
mind when I use the term " trade." But the syllabi 
of these two divisions do not bear out this idea. The 
classification seems to be rather that between internal 
transportation by means of railroads and canals and for- 
eign transportation. I find no mention in the sylla- 
buses of these divisions of such important topics as 
changes in the methods of retail trade {e.g., the devel- 
opment from the corner grocery, where everything is to 
be had, to the specialized city shop and finally to the 
city department store, where again everything is to be 
had), or changes in the methods of handling staple pro- 
ducts culminating in the modern produce exchange, or 
of the even more important development in connection 
with trade in securities which has resulted in the great 
modern stock exchange. In my opinion the subject of 
trade is more important than many of those which are 
given separate treatment in special divisions and the 
first suggestion that I should like to make is that an 
additional division be put in dealing with trade ; that 
is, with the people whose business it is to buy to sell 
again, retail merchants, wholesale merchants, jobbers 
and brokers. 

The second and third omissions that I have noted are 
of special topics. After the great industries have been 
dealt with, the later divisions, as the work is outlined, 
take up four important special topics — the labor problem, 
industrial organization, social legislation, and federal and 
state finance. Special topics of this kind might be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely. We all have special problems 
in which we are interested and to the study of which we 
should like to have the resources of the institution 
directed. It seems to me, however, that there are two 
topics that are not included that are of first-rate impor- 
13 
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tance and that ought to be considered. The first one is 
the question of protection — the influence of protection 
upon the development of our national industries. This 
is a question which has received all too little scientific 
treatment in the United States probably because it has 
been all too much in politics. When one considers the 
importance of the tariff question to this country, either 
because the tariff has not done us any good and has dis- 
tracted our attention from other things, or, if one be- 
lieves so, because the tariff has done a great deal of 
good — when one considers this importance, it is really 
astonishing how little progress we have made towards 
measuring the actual results that have followed differ- 
ent tariff laws. It seems to me that the Carnegie Insti- 
tution might advantageously foster the impartial 
consideration of the economic consequences of successive 
tariffs. 

The other subject which it seems to me ought to re- 
ceive special consideration is our patent policy and its 
results. Our patent policy is referred to in the division 
on manufactures probably because most patented arti- 
cles must be manufactured. From the point of view of 
industrial history, however, the importance of our 
patent policy is in connection with its influence in fos- 
tering our industrial development. Since our dominant 
industry has been and still is agriculture, if the patent 
system is to be treated under any one of these special 
divisions it seems to me to be more appropriate under 
the head of agricultural industry. There is where it 
has had the most influence, but obviously it has influ- 
enced every one of our industries. I think that the pa- 
tent policy is of sufficient importance to receive special 
consideration. 

The last suggestion which I wish to make touches a 
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point to which Mr. Wright has himself referred, that is, 
that this investigation as planned will not give us an 
economic history of the United States. It will give us 
simply a number of volumes treating of distinct topics. 
A clever writer has recently defined a magazine as a 
small body of literature completely surrounded by ad- 
vertisements. Looking over some of these syllabi 
one might infer that what is contemplated is a small 
body of description completely surrounded by statistics. 
If this investigation is to have the influence upon con- 
temporary thought which it ought to have, some one 
must verify the information presented with their flesh 
and blood, which distinguishes literature from dry-as- 
dust history. The query which I wish to raise in clos- 
ing is whether it would not be wise at the very outset 
to arrange for the preparation of a final volume or two 
volumes, to bear the same relation to the whole work as 
does the final volume of the report of a government 
commission appointed to investigate a particular prob- 
lem ? Such a volume or volumes should describe the 
development of the country as it has actually occurred ; 
that is, not topically but chronologically. It would 
make full use of all the facts collected in connection 
with the earlier volumes, but would have — what those 
earlier monographs, of course, cannot have —due regard 
to questions of emphasis, proportion and perspective. 
In such a final volume the important r61e played by the 
trapper and hunter in our national history would be in- 
dicated instead of being lost sight of, as threatens to be 
the case in the work as planned. The great significance 
of free land and of our public land policy would be con- 
sidered, not from the narrow standpoint of one particular 
industry, but with reference to their influence on our 
whole industrial life. In the same way the relative im- 
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portance at successive periods of our principal industries 
would be brought out and not left to the imagination of 
the reader, as must be the case when each one of these 
branches is treated separately. Finally, in such a vol- 
ume, more attention would be given to the problem of 
literary presentation than seems probable in connection 
with many of the divisions as outlined. 

Of course there are objections to the appointment of 
an official historian, as the writer of the proposed final 
volume would practically be, and yet I believe that the 
deliberate selection of some scholar equally versed in 
economics and in American history to do with the ma- 
terials to be published by the Institution what some 
self-constituted interpreter will do in any case, would be 
highly desirable. It would insure a more prompt com- 
pletion of the economic history we so much need, and, 
at the same time, give us a better history than we are 
likely to get in any other way. 

Carroll D. Wright : I want to thank the gentle- 
men for the kindly way in which they have discussed 
the project of the institution. I think I agree with 
every suggestion that has been made by the three gen- 
tlemen. As I stated near the close of my paper, our 
chief purpose is to furnish a body of material for the use 
of both historians and economists. We have, perhaps, 
been unfortunate in calling this an economic history, 
but it started out that way, and the child was so named. 
We have not felt quite like changing it, but I have been 
particular to guard that, and say that our chief pur- 
pose is the collection of material. Whether any one of 
us or all of us ever write a complete economic history 
of the United States is problematic. 

All the points that Professor Seager mentioned, except 
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the one relating to hunting and trade, I think, are cov- 
ered in our plans. 

I want to say one word about that department store 
topic. Now, the corner grocery was a department store, 
and these great stores down here on State street are 
just simply larger, that is all. The country store kept 
everything that the community wished to purchase. It 
was a department store on a very small scale, and from 
it a modern department store has taken its prestige. 

But I should like to have Professor Seager or any one 
point out any practical way by which you could get at 
the trade of the country. I have puzzled over it for 
thirty years, and I have attacked a great many gentle- 
men, and all I can ever get out of them is that they 
would like it. Now, a man who is to get the truth 
wants something more than a desire ; he must have a 
working plan. When you trace a piece of cotton goods 
around and around through its various channels you 
have summed up a volume of trade that is not there. 
So if there is any one in this Economic or Historical 
Association that can project a plan by which we can 
get at, through any governmental or any other institu- 
tion, the trade of this country, as suggested by Professor 
Seager, he will do a vast service. We will try it, but I 
have never seen a plan on which it could conducted. 

I can assure the gentlemen of these two associations 
that the purpose of this department is to help the stu- 
dent, not the old man ; we do not care much for him. 
He is past help, as a rule. But the young student, a 
student who is trying to solve some of the economic 
problems of his time, we hope to furnish with the ma- 
terials out of which he can construct his work. That 
is the object of the Carnegie Institution, to furnish ma- 
terial to aid the student, wherever he is, and in every 
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way that is possible to aid him with the money at its 
command. And it seems to me, recognizing every 
word that was stated by Doctor McMaster, Professor Hull 
and others on the historical side of it, there is need of 
material out of which may be constructed by somebody 
a continuous, harmonious and complete economic his- 
tory of the United States ; and if this little body of men 
can aid in securing that material and presenting it logi- 
cally so it can be useful and easily usable, it will have 
accomplished its chief purpose. 

F. W. Taussig: We agree that the Professor is 
right in his presentation, and I am sure we all wish 
success to The Economic History of the United States. 



